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Brethren and Friends. 

During my short residence in this section of coun- 
try, L have frequently appeared before you as a chris- 
tian aud a christian mivister: ] am now called on to 
appear before you 28 a Mason, and as such [1 address 
you on the subject of Masonry. 

Jam not unapprised of the fact, that though this 
Jostitution has no other object in view, than the ame- 
Jioration of the ills of life, or, ia other words, to do 
good and get good: and though it has numbered a- 
mong its members and its advocates, for centuries past, 
many ef the ablest statesmen, most brilliant orators, 
warmest philantropists, amd pious christians, yet io 
many parts of the country, are to be found, indvidu- 
als that have strong prejudices against it. And it is 
very probable, that io the estimation of these, I shall 
risk my reputation,—if I have any,—as a christian and 
a christian minister, by occupying the situation I do 
today. But from this consideration, I have no dis- 
position to shrink fiom the duty you have devolved 
upon me; I ama Mason from principle, and from prin- 
ciple I will endeavor to advocate its cause. It is true, 
] feel diffident in coming before you; but this diffi- 
dence arises from the many imperfections, I diacover 
in the address I have prepared for the occasion; though 
I feel emboldened, by the reflection, that lam among 
my brethren and friends, who, I know, will make all) 
necessary allowance. It has been prepared, asI 
could find time, during the last few days, amidst the 

Aabors of a very extensive and laborious pastoral charge; 


‘the most firm and unflinching triends of the christian 





and I have to present it just as it has fallen from my 
pen. 

In ancient times, Masonic Lodges were dedicated 
and held forth in honor of Solomon, who was the 
chief architect under God in erecting the splendid 
temple called by his name at Jerusalem; and which 
80 fitly represented the more glorious temple, the 
church, the special residence of God on earth. But 
since the commencement of the christian dispensation, 
alltrue Masonic Lodges have been dedicated and 
held forth in honor of St. John the Baptist, and the 
Apostle St. John the Evangelist. The former of 
these, as is well known, was the celebrated forerun- 
ner of the blessed Savior; the latter his beioved dis- 





ciple, and who was employed by him to cluse the 
canon of the Scriptures, after the ether Apostles had 
sealed their truths with their blood. This day is kept | 
by Masons, as also by some branches ef the christian | 
charch, in memory of him,--which is the cause of | 
our present meeting. 

There exists, in the minds of most people, a great | 
desire to pry into the subject of Masonry and learn; 
what itis, and I have no doubt but this is the csse 





with many in this assembly. As far as I can do it, 
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out of the sacred preciacts of the Lodge, I will en- 
deavor to gratify your curiosity. But it is more than 
probable that what I shall say respecting it, will be 
very different from what you have frequently heard by 
others. 

Some have held up the dreadful deformed and 
blackened caricature, gotten up for political or baser 
purposes, end have said ‘this is Masoary,” a very 
frightful and dangerous thiog. While otiers, less 
censorious, aud perhaps more enlightened on the 
subject, have said that itis amoral and benevolent in- 
stitution, aad in many respects avery good one. Oth- 
ers have gone so fir as to call it a ** handmaid to re- 
ligion”’—~"‘a stepping-stone to religion”--"' a twin-sis- 
ter to religion,” &e. But after taking particular pains 
to make myself acquainted with it; and after com- 
paring its doctrines, teachings and practice with the 
scriptures, I have no hesitancy in pronouncing it, in 
principle, religion itself. But I would not be under- 
stood as intimating that a Masonic Lodge is a chris- 
tian church, or even a substitute ‘for one; neither 
would I intimate that all the members of the order are 
christians, (I would to God they were,) though, in all 
ages of the ~hristian dispensation, have heen found in 
the fraternity, huadreds of the most pious as well as 


religion, who were ready atalltimes, if necessity re- 
quired it, to sacrifice their lives and their all io its de- 
fence. In this respect, the figures used by the Sa- 
vior to represent the church in this world, such as the 
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kindness.’ I have known such as these, who unfur- 
tunately are foundjin our ranks, that profess to rever- 
ence the Bible, and yet do daily what the bible forbids, 
and then excuse themselves by saying, ‘ Masonry is 
not a religious iustitution.’ These cunstitute a class 
of enemies, far worse than acy the institution has ever 
had to contend with. From an unwillingness to ex- 
pel them from the Lodge, and, ‘perhaps, fom a hope 
of being instrumental io their reformation, they have 
frequently been retained, till, by their bad conduct, 
the institution has been brought into disrepute, and 
many worthy persons prevented from unititug with us. 
The truth is, no one, I firmly believe, can be a good 
Masen until he becomes 2 good christian; and every 
goed, experimental and practical christian is in prin- 
ciple and practice » Mason ; though it may be, he is 
entirely unacquainted with the peculiar arts and mys- 
textes of Masonry. These mysteries, in all ages of 
Masonic history, have been found, among other pur- 
poses, of every great importance in guarding the In- 
‘stitution against imposters, m bestowing its charities 
on worthy and distressed members, and by giving 
them an opportuity of making themselves known as 
such to the craft. But it takes much more than a 
bare knowledge of these, to make a person in princi- 
ple and practice a free anil accepted Mason. These 
badges we wear to-day, or rather the color of them, is 
aot only characteristic of the department of Masonry 
to which we belong, but itis also an emblem of uni- 
versal friendship and benevolence, and remiads us that 











“ net cast into the sea, that gathered bad as well as 





as Masons, these virtues should be in our minds as 





good fishes ;” ‘* The wheat that lay commingled with 
the chaff on the barn floor,” very fitly represent the 
Masonic Order. Here is the stately edifice, adorned 
with all manner of precious stones, but in all its dif- 
ferent apartments is yet to be seen the rubbish, that 
is fit for nothing but te be * cast out and trampled un- 
der foot of men.’ Nor is this to be wondered at, as 
Masons are as liable as others to be imposed on by 
bad men gaining admittance among them, and besides 
they do not wait, like many branches of the church, 
till men become religious, in the full sence of that 
term, before they reccive them; if when persons are 
presented to the Lodge for admittance, they are found 
to be of lawful age, to believe in the existence of a 
God, to reverence his name, and as far as can be learn- 
ed, are moral intheir deportment; and io all other 
respects, the craft have reason to believe, they are 
worthy, they are welcomed by the order in a proper 


expansive asthe blue arch of heaven. It is true, 


|| members of the fraternity, together with their wives 


and children, or the widows and orphans of such as 
have been members, have the first claim in our friend- 
ship and benevolence,—but ia order for a principle 
and practice a free and accepted Mason, he must be 
brought to look upon all the nations of the earth as 


| constituting one great brotherhod, each and all hav- 


ing a claim on him for every office of kindness be can 
render. He might not only have 


“The charity which sooths the Widow's sigh 
And wipes the dew-drow from the Orphan's eye :” 


But also the 


‘Benevolence, whese large embrace, 
Uncircumscribed, takes in the humaa race.” 


Thus it is evident, thata person may be inducted in- 
to akaowledge of Masonic mysteries, yet be far from 





manner. We have bat little labor or trouble, a few 
strokes with the gavel (to use Masonic language) and; 
the square and guage show that they are ready for the, 
place assigned them. But with others.it is far different; | 
after laboring with them, probably for years, aad ex-| 
erting allour skill and strength, when we come to 
adjust them in the great moral building,they are found! 


to be worse than useless, and if not thrown away will | 
both deform and weaken the edifice—by these we | 


mean bad men of every description, from the covetous' 
nnofeeling miser, down to the grovelling druokard,—in. 
whose breasts are found none of the ‘milk of human’ 
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being a Mason in reality. 

But many object to Masonry, especially to its 
being a religious intitution, because it contains those 
mysteries that are hid from the world. They say, ‘ if 
there is any religion in it, or any thing else that is 
good, why not make it known to all?” Without 
stopping to reply to this objection, we notice that the 
very same is brougit by the infidel against the Bible : 
| “It contains mysteries,” he says, and therefore would 
| have us reject it as a cunniogly devised fable, gotten 
| up by designing men from sinister motives. But 
while the infidel, who perhaps has never read the 
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Bible through ia his life, or any werk in favor ot its 
divine authenticity, thus.anceremonicusly denognces 
it,here is a host of others,men of the most giant minds 
and profound learning, all of whom, for years, have 
been brought into requisition in the study of the bible, 
who come forward and tell us that they have come to 
the firm conviction, not only that it is impossible for 
it not to be a divine revelation. And the same object- 
ion, with equal plausability, might also be brought 
against the religion of the bible; for there are mysteries 
connected with it, that have been regularly inducted 
into an experimental knowledge of it. What can an 
irreligious man know about “the love of God being 
shed abroad in the heart, by the Holy Ghost given 
unto him 2?" or about having “‘access into the Grace 
of God,’ wherein the righteous “stand and rejuice in 
hope of the Glory of God 2" or of the “Kingdom of 
God being set up in the heart,’ which coasrsteth of 
righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy Ghost? 
An iaspired writer tells us, that “The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they 
are foolisliness unto him; neither can they know them 
because they are spiritually discerned.” When speak- 
ing to his disciples, Christ says, * To you is given to 
know the mysteries of the kingdom,” &c. Again it 
it is said, ‘The secret of the Lord is with them that 
fear him.’ Thus it is evident, ifobjections are brought 
against Masons because they have secrets, with the 
same propritty, and on the same ground, they may be 





| him, greeted him as-a brother, and gave him all the 
information and assistance he needed. He said he 
had no doubt, but a knowledge of Masonry, had been 
hundreds of dollars advantage to him in his business. 
And so it has been with many others; when s'rangers 
in a strange land, by being able to make themselves 
known as Masons, they have found homes and friends, 
yea, frequently the best of friends, where they had 
reason to believe they are surrounded by the worst of 
enemies. An old genleman, living in an adjoining 
county, related to me, not long since, the following 
circumstance. Said he, ‘Masonry isa great mystery 
to me, and always has been: 1} have been a good deal 
with the Masons, though I have never joined them.— 
| My father was one, a good many years before he died. 
I remember standing with him, when [ was a boy, on 
the wharf in the sea-port town where we lived, looking 
at a vessel from some foreign country, that was com- 
ing upthe harbor. On board I noticed two very 
strange. ontlandish looking men; I believe they were 
Turks. But to my surprise, as the vessel got to her 
moorings, these men came on shore, made their way 
through the crowd to my father, shook haads with 
him, and seemed tke gladest people in the world at 
meeting with him. He took them home to our house 
and they stayed a day or two with us, though we could 
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Pea ; this 


them the privilege of breaking the chest 
they would not do, and they left the house, declari 

that Smith, the landlord, had murdered some a 
tunate traveller, and concesled his body in the rg 
Io balf am hour the house was entered by pea ’ 
hundred men, who towed they would pull the a. 
to pieces if he did sot open the chest immediate] 

He did so,and in place ofa mangled body they ri 
ed to beheld, they saw a piece of old ragcarpet; a 
number ofold boots, a rusty chisel, two dead a, 
roaches, and a ball of yaru. They did aot kaow what 
to say, and afiersome speculation upon the Subject 
weed returned to their homes, and | turned in, comfer. 
ao warmed.” 
| 





Consistency of Principle, 





A pious and intelligent Christian happened tobe 
lodged for the night in the house of‘an acquaintance 
who was adealer in intoxicating liquors. Before te- 
tiring to rest, his landlord asked him to perform the 
duties of family worship.—He answered, «] Cannot.” 
You cannot 7” said the landlord in a tone of astonish. 
ment; “I know you do so: daily in your family.” 
**Yes,” he answered, ‘but F'eannot in yours.’ Why’ 
‘When asked to pray in the house of a-friend, I be- 
lieve it my daty to pray for him aud his family, for 





not understand a word they said. But I understood | 
they were Masons, and by some means, they found | 
out as they came up the harbor, that my father was, 








brought against the Bible and Religion. Nearly every || one too. 


class of human society has its secrets : The merchant | 
has his secrets, the mechanics aad professional men 
have theirs; and they find, that it is necessary in con- 
ducting their business, to have them, and they endeav- 
or as much as possible, to keep them hid from the 
world. But surely no well informed man would say, 
that they are injurious to society, or in the least, ob- 
noxious to religion. In proof of the advantages of 
Masonic secrets, suffer me to relate one or two facts 
of recent occurrence. A gentleman of my acquain- 
tance, who 1s a member of the Fraterni'y, came from 


the upper part of this State, during the last summer, | 


with a drove of cattle for sale: as he passed through 
asmall village, a mon, who had the appearance of 
being 1ich, came out of a very fine house, and enquired 


the price of the cattle; and finally, on a short credit, |) 


proposed buying the whole drove; the gentleman ac- 
ceeded to the proposal, and was on the point of clo- 
sing the trade, when a citizen of the village, who was 
a Mason, and who, by some means, had heard that the} 
owner of the cattle was a brother, came down in great 
haste to where they were; caught his attention, and, 
warned him of approaching danger. The drover was 
alarmed, and stepping aside, enquired of his strange 
friend, what was the matter? The stranger informed 
him, that the man whom he was trading with, was a 
bankrupt! Ofcourse the informatioa was the means 
of him saving his cattle. The same individual told 
me, that a few years ago, he had occasion to visit: 
New Orleans, where he was an. entire stranger, on im- 
portant business ; respecting which, it was necessary 
he should get information when he arrived there that 
he could depend on. He knew, if he could find Ma- 
sons there, he would find friends in whom he could | 
confide, and who would do all they could to assist him. 
Tle therefore, as the boat neared the wharf, on which 
was standing a large number of persons, gave a sign, 
(which was a language all Masons could understand. 
whether taey were Spaniards or Italians, Frenchmen 
or Americans,) it was answered by some six or seven, 


ly a faint groan (this was all my work,) appeared to 


| 
To be Continued. | 
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A Ventriloquist’s Hoax. 





r1.: . , | 
While travelling through one of the Western 


| States some winters ago, said the Veotriloquist, * 1 
stopped ata small tavern and engaged lodgings for the 
jnight, and advanced towards the fire, intending to 
warm myself previous to retiring. But there was no 
getting nearit. It was surrounded by a number of 
|rustics, who were talking over the particulars of a 
cock fight that had taken place the previous evening. 
No one moved or seemed the least disposed to allow 
me a seat, and feeling almost frozen, 1 determined to || 
get up some ruse by which to dislodge the loungers.— || 
| As L cast my eyes about the room I perceived a large | 
chestin onecorner. Here goes, thought I. Sudden- 





issue from the chest. They.stopped conversing, and 
stared with inquiring looks upon each other. Think- 
ing they had beea mistaken, they resumed their. con- 
versativn ; but scarcely had they done so, ere another, 
louder than.the first, was heard, seeming to proceed’ 
from the same place. They now began to be some 

what alarmed, and one or two asked, ‘What was that?” 
‘The-r-e's something in that eare b-0-0-o-x,’ answered 
a huge six-footer in.a tremulous tone. Another more 
stout hearted than the rest persuaded them that it was 
‘nothing.’ After a moment more had eiapsed, a hor- 
rid and piercing groan burst from the chest, seeming 
almost to raise the lid. Terrified, some rushed out of 
the door, out of the windew, which was about six feet 
from the ground, and some into the next room, while 
two or three, too frightened to run, remained, calling 
for the landlord. I, in.the meantime, gained aseat in 
the chimney-cerner, and of course troubled myself 
ae further.—The landlored came, and after heariog 








who, as soon ag he went on shore, gathered around 
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the particulars,declared be had Jost the key,but offered 


their temporal as well as their spiritual Prosperity ; can 
| { do this ia yours? Would you have me pray that 
| your business may become evea more bumerous, that 
| consumers of strong drink may be greatly multiplied ; 
ithatthe reeling drunkard may be a more common 


| spectacle in our streets ; that the traffic in drink with 
all its accompaniments, such as starving families, fear- 
| fal accidents, horrid murders, &c., may be greatly ex- 
b tended ? Could I saytoGod that you are a blessin: 
to the place you live in, and pray that you may eve. 


tinue tobe so?” What the landlord answered, our 
story records not. 


Early Marriages. 





Early marriages, whenever they can be contracied 
with an ordinary regard to prudence, are among the 
best preventives of a dissolute life ; and whoever con- 
tribaces to hinder the formation of these may be regard. 


| ed as standing chargeable with their share of it,—as 


ranking among the causes of prostitution. I deny not 
that prudence is a virtue, and that the question of mar- 
riage is a proper sphere for its exercise. But there 
cannot be a doubt that the high notions which, by the 
refinement aad extrava ganee of our time, have beer 
iatroduced the style in which young men enteriag 
on life must set up theirdomestic establishment, hare, 
in many instances, laid restraints on the early cultiva- 
tion of virtuous love,and prevented the happy union of 
hearts in youthful wedlock. I cannot look upon this. 
as at allan improvement on the homely habits. of 
our fathers. Many are the young men who are thus 
tempted to remain single by their felt inability to start 
in what is regarded a somewhat creditable style. 
Would to God I had the ear of all the youth in our 
city, aad in our country, that 1 might tell them of the 
sweets uf early virtuous union ; that I might earnestly 
and affectionately urge them to coasult their own best 
interests, aod to set an example pregnant with the 
most beneficial results to the community, by bidding 
defiance to the tyranny of fashion; by finding a partner 
who will marry from love, and'who will be willing and 
more ther willing, to. begin: upon little, and by. the 
blessing of Providence te rise: gradually to more. 
That was the way in olden time ; and, although 00 
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superiority that pertained to ancestry, | 
this most assuredly is a point io which I should say, 
ofthe former days “they are better than these.” ] 
would say, to the rising youth—the hopes of coming 
eneratioas—"Moderate your views ; defy custom ; 
a God ; be virtuous; and be happy., Could my 
voice and my council prevail, what a salutary check 
would be given to the prevalence of the vice which is 
our present subject 1— Dr. Wardlaw. 





eroaker for the 





Physiology of Death. 





The idea of the intense suffering immediately 
jog dissolution is, and has been, so pas, 

that the term “Agony” has been applied to it in many 
janguages- In its origin, the word means nothing 
more than a violent contest or strife, but it has been 
extended 80 a3 embrace the pangs of death and any 
siolent pain. The agony of death, however, phy-| 
siologically speaking, instead of being a state of | 
mental aod corporeal turmoil and anguish, is one * 
sqsensibility—The hurried and labored breathing, the | 
suliar sound of respiration, and the turned up eye 
ball, instead of being evidences ef suffering, are pt, 
aimitted to be signs of the brain having lost all, or 
almost all, seasibility to impressions. Whilst the | 
brain is possessed of consciousness. the eye is directed | 


asthe will demands, by the appropriate voluntary 
muscles of the organ ; but as soon as consciousness is | 
Jost, and will no longer acts, the eye ball is drawn up| 
groluntarily under the upper eye lid. All the in-| 
dications, then, of mortal strife, are such in appearance | 
even the convulsive agitations, occasionally | 


only ; 
perceived, are of the nature of the epileptic spasms, 


which we know to be produced in total insensibility, | 
and to afford no real evidence of corporeal suffering. 
An easy death—euthanasia—is what all desire ; and, 
fortanately, whatever have heen the previous pang® 
theclossing scene in most ailments is generally of 
this character. In the beautiful mythology of the) 
ancients, Death was the daughter of Night, and the, 
sister of Sleep. She was the only divinity to whom | 
sicrifice was made, because it was felt that no human 
interference could arrest her arm; yet her approach | 
was contemplated without any physical apprehens- | 
ion. | 

The representation of Death as a skeleton covered 
merely with skin, on the monument at Canna, was! 
not the common allegorical pieture of the period. It} 
was generally depicted on tombs as a friendly genius, | 
holding a wreath in his hand, with an inverted torch | 
asa sleeping child, winged, with an inverted torch’ 
resting on his wreath ; or as love, with a melancholy | 
air, his legs crossed, leaning on an inverted torch—the | 
inverted torch being a beautiful emblem of the gradual 
selfextinguishment of the vital flame. 


| 











| little harm as the gentleman, takes him around the 


| Washington Irving. 


The Waltz 


As many of the retired matrons of the city, unskilled 
in “gestic lore,’ are doubtless ignorant of the move- 
ments and figures of the modest exhibition, I will en- 
deavor to give some account of it, in order that they 
may learn what odd capers their daughters some times 
cut when from under their guardians’ wings. Ona 
signal being given by the music, the gentleman seizes 
the lady round her waist; the lady scorning to be out- 
done in courtesy, very politely takes the gentleman 
round the neck, with one arm resting against his 
shoulder to preventeacroachments. Away then they 
go, about and about, and about—“‘About what sir?” 
About the room, madam, to be sure. The whole 
conomy of this dance consists in turning round and 
round the room ia acertain measured step, and it is 
truly astonishing that this continued revolution doe, 
not set all their heads swimming like a top ; but I have 
been positively assured that it only occasions a gentle 
sensation which is marvelously agreeable. [n the 
course of this circumnavigation, the dancers, in order 
to give the charm of variety, are continually changing 
their relative situations—now the gentleman, meaning 
no harin in the world, I assure you, madam, carelessly 
flings his arm about the lady's neck, with an air of 
celestial impudence ; and anon, the lady, meaning as 


waist withthe most ingenious modest languishment, 


‘Hofie'for the Best. 


There is reason for this. It is a world of change we 
live m—Night is followed ty day. Who, that has 
had gloomy prospects, did not after a while find the 
heavens tosmile again? Hope then forthe best, child 
of misfortune. Events May soon take some more 
favorable turn, or in your present condition some 
fresh resources of happiness may be found, of which 
you are not yet aware. Human life is ever fluctuating, 
and as unforseen calamity often surprises the prosper- 
ous, so unexpected light may arise to gladden those 
who are bewildered in darkness. This at least is 
certain, that afflicted, we ‘shall not always feel our 
misfortune with the same poignancy with which we 
feel it now. Time which on all things lays its lenient 
hand, will soon assuage the anguish of our grief. 
The miad will learn to accommodate itself te circum- 
stances. Sources ofconsolation will appear, which we 
never imagined before, and the time will come when 
we shall look back with wonder, at the despondence 
which oppresses us. Such is the law of Providence, 
Have faith in it, do your duty, hope for the best, and 
all will be well with you in the end. 





Imagination. 





A good lady was accustomed to ply her wheel on the 
long winter evenings,long after her husband had retired 





to the great delight of numerous spectators, and 
amateurs, who generally from a:ing, as the mob do 
about a pair of Amazons pulling caps, or a couple of 
fighting mastiffs. After continuing this divine inter- 
change of hands, arms, et eetera, for a half an hour or 
so, the lady begias to tire, and “with eyes upraised,’ in 
most bewitching languor her partner for a little more 
support. This is always given without hesitation. 
The lady leans gently on his shoulder—their arms 
entwine in a thousand seducing, mischievous curves— 
don’t be alarmed, madam—closer and closer they ap- || 
proach each other,and in conclusion, the parties being 
overcome with ecstatic fatigue, the lady seems almost 
sinking into the gentleman's arms,and then——"* Well, 
sir! whatthen 7?’ Why! madam,how'should I know? — 





Curious mode of swearing a witness. 





In the Central criminal court last week, Hassan, a | 
Chinese appeared as the prosecutor against two Malay 
sailors of cutting and wounding him. . Before he 
gave his evidence an interpreter having been sworn, 
Mr. Baron Gurney asked him if he was acquainted 
with the mode of administering an oath to a 


Chinese ? 
The interpreter replied in the affirmative. 
Mr. Baron Gurney—** Are you aware whether the 


form of oath about to be administered is consjdered 





The disgusting representations of Death from the || 
contents of the charnel-house, were not common until | 
the austerity of the 14th century, and are beginning to | 
be abandoned. Jn more recent times, death seems to | 
have been portrayed as a beautiful youth; and it is| 


under this from that he is represented by Canova, on | 


the monument which George 1V of England erected | 
ia St. Peter’sat Rome, in honor of the Stuarts.— 
American Journal. 


T] 
i} 





“Many ladies have two faces ; one face to sleep io, | 
tnother to show in company ;the first is generally | 


reserved for the husband and family, at home ; the|j soul will be cracked like the saucer.”—English pa- 
5 per. 


her put on to please strangers.”” 


| the rail at the top of the witness box. 


binding?” 

Interpreter—*I have frequently seen the oath so 
administered, and I believe it to be binaing.”’ 

The prosecutor was then called, and on getting iato 
the witness box immediately knelt down and a Chinese 
saucer being handed to him, he immediatly broke it on 
Harker, one of 
the officers of the court, then administered the oath in 
the following words, which were repeated by the in- 
terpreter : 

“You shall tell thejtruth, and the whole trath; the 
saucer is cracked,and if you do not tell the truth your 


to rest from the labors of the day. Before retiring, 


she was in the habit of warming her side of the bed 


with the warming pan. In doing this she was often 
annoyed by his remonstrances against it, saying that 


she would burn him, though she had often assured 


him that there was no danger ofthat. To cure him 
of this habit, she one night filled her pan with snow 
instead of coals; no sooner did the pan touch him 
than he sprang from the bed exclaiming : ‘Now you've 


done it, Mary ! now you've burnt my leg to a blister !” 
—Salem Observer. 





For Husbands. 





A man’s house should be his earthly paradise. ‘ft 


should be, of all other spots, that which he leaves with 


most regret,and to which he returns with most delight, 
And in order that it may by so, it should be his daily 


| task to provide everything convenient and comfortable 


for his wife.—With every provision he can possibly 
make, her's will be a life of care and toil. She is the 
sentinel who can seldom if ever be relieved. Others 
may sleep, but ifthere be any one who must watch, it. 
isshe. She ought, therefore, to be furnished with 
every comfort within the means of her husband. 
Generally, every shilling expended by the husband 
for the accommodation of his wife in her domestic 
operations, is returned upon him four-fold—if not 
precisely in pecuniary advantage, thought this is often 
true, it will be found in the order,peace, and happiness 
of his family. 





**Will you take a glass of wine, sir?” said a lady to 


jone of her visitors. “No, I thank you madam,” he 
jreplied with much emphasis. The ludy blushed, as 
| if she had been guilty of au itl bread action, and so 
|indeed it will soon be thought.—Temperance is now 
|getting quite fashionable, and those who offer wine to 


their visitors, will soon be considered not only out of 
the ton, but as belonging to the “tippling class.” 








y 
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Why isa thief pursued like a tashionable lady 
Because there isa great bustle behind him, 


( 
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is POPULAR TALES Very easy and light work in my garden. [ will take || 


_care that the child is properly set agoing. Thus he 





THE WIDOW’S SON. his letters ; and he will be even earning a trifle towards | 


-— his own support. You will mind what [ say?" | 
A TALE. ‘TE will, sir, and I offer you many, many thanks.” 
The good effect of this judicious kindness on the 
Cc Susan, do not take on so; you must sab- || poor woman was immediate ; for the remainder of the. 
® ome, . ’ 
mit, woman ; you must submit.’ 


that : but it is main bard.’ And the new-made widow | Tommy's clothes, that he might ‘go decent o’ Mon-' 
ovale her lands, and wept in the extremity of grief. 4 
d the cottage. 
“a war . ner sagem for Sensioli a sad way; | the mystery not merely of filling a litle basket with 
ee Se she “wh nied reason.’ stones and emptying it again (for in that he was, like 
~~ er roe oor woman ; she must have | the rest of the world of children, a tolerable proficient) 
: iia b wet a "Betty ; lether weep; it wil} | but he was taught always to empty the basket at one 
yes “a . or | spot, so as to make a heap; aad he directly felt a) 
“aes the gentleman, who was Mr Fenton, the || laudable pride in the size of his heap, and worked, 
aa , ‘ manfully. 
ter of the free grammar-school, sat down, took the | . | 
wid ot ool ret a boy of about four years, between It was aot very long time before Tommy became | 
pr rn os b att to talk to the visitor on indiffe- really useful, for he was docile, and attentive, and ‘n- 
pen mine mite ‘dustrious’ The sehoolmaster—whose servant, before | 
ge ol the paroxysm of the poor woman's grief her marriage, Sasan had been, and who respected her! 


; 
subsided ; though she still wept, her tears fell calmly, for her strict iategrity and steady industry—kept, | 








d sh 3 able to look about her, and to pay some |amid his uwn important avocations, an observant eye) 
and she wa | 
attention to the conversation “of those who were |0n her boy, and took care that some sort of work, 
d ' suited to his age, should always be found for him. In 
aroun : | 
Mr. Piles though he appeared to take no notice, | due time, Tomnfy was elevated to the post of errand- 
had observed her from time to time, quietly waiting | boy and shoe-cleaner te the echool,sad there was now 
" | ' uld bein astate to ‘hear reason,’ as her 9° need to seek out for work for him; his own voca- 
till she wo j i ‘ er r ly 
friend Betty termed it, before he addressed her; and | 109 brought him abundance ; but the principle of in- 
when he did so, to Betty’s great surprise, it was to | dustry was already securely inculcated ; the boy never 
shirked his work. 
fully of the future, not to lament over the 7 ; 
are J It was about this time that Mr. Fenton frequently 
ast. ; ; 
"Wh it a fine boy Tommy is grown,’ said he strok- | observed Tom and his own son, who was a year or two 
ing the boy's head ; ‘how old is he now ” 


younger, in earnest conference a part from the other 
‘Lam five year old,’ said Tommy, quite iaan- boys. Their usual rendezvous was the steps of a dry 
fully well ia the playground. One day he came upon 
Tere ion! ‘ing quite a man.—_ them quite unexpectedly,and both boysistarted, blushed 
Wi tes desi to eg ?” and looked guilty, whilst his own endeavoured to hud- 
iat do yo a é » } ga" , 
‘1 kaow not, sir; he’s owre young yet for aught.— dle something into bis pocket. be 
He’s a good child, buta sore burden for alone woman * What is that you are hiding, Harry 2 said he, 
] ave to keep.’ | steroly. * Give it to me.’ 
ah sore burden! not at all, if you train him up) * Please, father, it’s only this,’ said the boy, holding 
i fal. He might do something! outa tattered torn-book. 
paver make him usefn 5 | ‘Why do you hide this, Harry? What are you 
— l] ans ithit ? 
‘ ; he’ up et for aught but || doing with it? 
‘ = ete . | + Only teaching Tom to read father.’ 
. oy good woman, the plays children find for them * Which is creditable both to you and him. You 
, a j 
selves are far harder and more toilsome than any work need = rata son either‘of you. So you wish to 
I would put him to. The habit, the early habit of learn to a — a —_— maa 
indastry and usefulness, is what you must try to giye ty would give a ve in the world to leara, 
hild ; and that habit alone is the best fortune || *" ; — 
vas bate But, as I said, he isnot too youngeren|| * Well, my boy,’ = = Fenton, — ‘it shall | 
e , , F ' ‘ 
now to achieve something useful, as well as to gain a || *°* Cost Jou 90 much se thal; nevertheless, you must 


r to a : >i pay for it.’ 
habit of industry. -” et aoe a T warrant, Tor started at theidea of his paying, and se did 
* Yes, to be sure,’ sai ; | Harry. 





* What 1 mean is-this, Tom: you are hired here. 
(to perform certain duties, you are paid for doing, 
‘them, aad I must have none of them omitted, or even’ 
Yes, he’s a sharp boy, and minds what's said to neglected. But, by working a little harder, you may | 
him.’ || contrive to have a spare hour in the afternoon, and 

* Sharp and attentive, and five years old! oh never} that hour you may spend in the school-room. This 
tell me he cando nothing. . I hear you begin your| extra work, Tom, this coming an hour earlier in the 
charing again on Monday, and Mrs. Fenton says, that || morning, or working in your dinner hour—for one or 
now the school’s so full, she can find you almost con-|| the other you must do—this is the way in which you 
stant employment at our house. Now, Susan, listen || must pay for your learning ; and as you grow older, 
tome. Bring your boy with you; I have a small pad- || you will find that nothing great and important can be 


* Yes, and I'll be bound he could weed out mn | 
groundsel and chickweed in a garden bed, if he were 
kiadly and plainly shown which they are.’ 











| funeral week, instead of being passed in vain tears and || Harry Fenton siniled kindly on him, 
‘ [know that,’ said Susan’ to her visitor; ‘I know lamentations, was busily occupied in mending up| 


Monday came, and Tommy was duly initiated into| From this day. Tom never once miss 


SSS 
even to learn to read.’ 


| A proud day itwas for Tom Multo 
Bi arre mee | will be acquiring a habit of industry, besides learning | 


| begin to practise both now, 
D, . 
happy mother, when, with newly -washed pa or 
a face as shining as-soap and water could make it ‘4 
made his first appearance in the School-room = 
scholar. We blushed scarlet, and felt Painfully cone . 
sed as he glanced timidly round, and saw the = 
ing and quizzical looksthat were cast on him; “i 


and the Usher, 
y Mr. Fenton, 
and immediately 





, who had been previously instructed b 
| called him to a form near himself, 


| set him to work. 


ed his afier. 
his time of entering be. 
till at last he almost came a3 
| Mr, Fenton at first made 
| Some remark, as, ‘Are not you too early, Tom? bar 
| the invariable answer was, ‘I’ve done MY work, sir, 
| every bit of it ;’ and, as the answer was always true, ag 
sothing of his regularemployment was ever neglected 
the schoolmaster ceased to notice the matter, 
He could not shut his eyes, however, to the extra. 
ordinary progresss Tom made ia his schooling. The 
usher, who began to take quite a pride in the boy, 


boon attendance at: school; 
, came earlier and earlier, 
,soon asthe bell rang. 





frequently calted his attention to the fact, and begged 
| him to enlarge the circumscribed plan which he hed 


laid down for his learning, Fora long time Mr. F. 
refased to do this. He was afraid of entuiling misery 
, on the boy by giving him tastes beyond what his sts. 
‘tion in life would permit him to gratify. His mothe; 
, was earning her bread by the sorest drudgery; the 
boy had no prospect but of doing the same; and he 
thought that, by enabling him to read English, to 
, Write a little, and cast-common accounts, he was gir- 
ing him learning sufficient to muke him respectable in 
his own station of life, and even to elevate him mode- 
rately above it. He was not proof, however, azainst 
the repeated instances of his usber, the solicitations oj 
his own son, and more especiatly the patient persere- 
rance of the boy himself, when he found that he had 
_absolutely, against orders, been secretly toiling at the 
Latin grammar. Moreover. he began to feel that 
' possessing, from his own position, every facility to 
help Tom forwerd, he might hiniself be doing wrong 
to repress, determinately, the evidently strong bent oi 


| his disposition. The boy was quiet and docile, perse- 


veringly industrious in all he had to do, but unequiro- 
cally fond of his book. 
So Laving at length made up his own mind, the 
schoolmaster betook-himselfto the widow, to induce 
her to dispense with the present profit of ber son's [a- 
bour, and to let him give himself: entirely to the 
school. She rensonstrated sorely ::‘she saw no. good 
so-much learning would do-him ; she was a lone wi- 
dow:; she had no- bedy. to- work for her; and she 
could not afford to-keep a great-boy like him in idle- 
ness.” 
The schoolmaster. urged her to. try, for her boy's 
sake, for his future good ; and at length but not with- 
out considerable difficulty, he obtained her conseat, 
promising that she should be at no expense about 
books, and that he would endeavoar to help her in the 
matter of clothes, 

These latter stipulations Mr. Fenton managed ia2 
peculiar way ; for, with a heart open as the day 
charity,the bad not a purse wherewithal to second his 
wishes. 

‘i have a great favour to beg of you, Mr. Courtoes, 
said he to a gentleman who had come to take his 08 
home for the holidays. 








dock I want cleared of stones ; Lhave some rough but | achieved without self-denial and exertion ; you must 


‘Pray name it, Mr. Fenton; I shall feel mutt 
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pleasure in obliging you, if it be in my power.’ 

‘It is quite so ; easily so. I have a protege, a poor 
lad. humble and industrious, but with such an irre- 
pressible love of books, that it is useless to attempt to 
school; his mother, a hard-working woman, consents 
to give up his time ; but we are at a loss for clothes 
and books. Your son is about a year older, and my 
petition to you is, that I may have Master Edward's 
cast-off suit, atthe end of each half-year, for poor 
Tom Multon.’ 

‘Oh, willingly—most willingly,’ 

‘ And perhaps I may be permitted to take Master 
Edward's school classics, as he relinquishes them: 
truth compels me to say, they will hardly grace your 
library shelves after they have done duty here. 

There hardly need to add, that ready permissions 
was granted, and, moreover, that a lasting interest in 
his fortunes was thus awakeaed for Tom in Mr. 
Courtney's breast. Similar applications were made, 
as they became requisite. by Mr. Fenton to other pa- 
rents, and with the like success. Thus was the er- 
rand-boy provided regularly aad permanently with 
clothes, with books, and placed ia the path of scholar- 
ship. And he became a scholar, not a great, not a 
shining one, but asafe, a sure, a correct one, He 
was always assiduous, always attentive, always indus- 
trious. If he made no great or sudden steps forward, 
he never retrograded ; and thus gradually and surely 
winning his onward way, he was fully qualified in a 


otherwise. He determined to let matters take their 
course. 

But whatever hopes Thomas Multon might secretly 
cherish, he was too prudent as yet to give any expres- 
sion to them. True, he had made his way won- 
derfully ; but he felt he had yet much to achieve ere 
he dared whisper bis hopes to Miss Fenton, or seek 
the approbation of her uncle. His mother was yet 
drudging as a servant; she, who bad for years depri-. 
ved herself of every superfluity, in order to procure 
him the necessaries of life whilst he was schoolboy—a 
mere burden on her hands. His first object must be 
|to place her above want. He had. from the moment 
he received a fixed stipend as usher, appropriated a 
|part of it to her; but she, with the energy which had 
| characterised her, placed it, with her other little sa- 
| vings, to accumulate. ‘She did not need to rest yet,’ 

she said. Nevertheless, her son hoped to see her 
rest before long. 

So some years passed away, whilst he continued:pa- 
tiently toiling through his duties as usher, but devo- 
ting, unremittingly, his private: hours to sedulous stu- 
dy, with a view te qualify himself for the function of.a 
clergyman. Mr. Fenton would fain have dissuaded 
him from the last step, as he saw little prospect of ad- 
vancement for him; but this one instance Multon’s 

| wishes were too powerful to be persuaded away. Or- 
| Jination at that time, and ia that district, was easily 
obtained, without those fitting and decent prelimi- 








few years to succeed, in the post of usher. the young 
man who has so kindly and cordially co-operated with | 
Mr. Fenton in his education. Aad it may be doubt- | 


ful whether Tom Multon himself, now called Mr. | 
| 


Thomas, was more proud of his advancement than was || 


his eyer kiad patron, Mr. Fenton, or his fast friend, | 


Harry Fenton, who was now bound for the universi- | 


ty. 

en there was yet another who, silent, unobserved, 
unsuspected, watched Tom Multon’s progress with a 
far deeper interest than either his patron, his school 
friend, or even she who watched his cradle and foster- 


ed him with a mother’s love. This was a young girl | 


of domestic habits and retired manners, gentle and un- 
obtrusive, who had been nurtured frominfancy in the 


house which now, since be assumed the duties of the | 
usher, was also his home. Rose Fenton was an or- 1 
phan but not a destitute one, for her good uncle and || 


guardian had taken care that the little patrimony be- 
queathed to her should not diminish in his bands.— 
She was kind and good tempered, a clever housewife 
for her years, ubliging: to those about her, and very 
good to her poor neighbors. Her uncle used to say 
jokingly, but most kindly, that she was ‘cut out for a 
parson’s wife ;’ but at present, all Rose’s hopes and 
wishes seemed to to be centered'in the home of ker 
childhood. Bat ere long they began to stray, and it 
could not escape the notice of so observant a person as 
Mr. Fenton, that a warm and mutual attachment was 
ripening between his usher and his niece. 

' At first this sorely grieved and perplexed him, for 


he felt, naturally enough, the inequality of their sta- |; 


tions ; for though bred upin a homely and domestic 
way, Rose Fenton bad a right to look to a much 
higher marriage than one with the child of charity, the 


son of his charwoman, Susan. Bat when, again, he | 
reflected on the youth's course of conduct even from 
his cradle until now ; his unvarying integrity,industry 
and docility ; his good temper, his kind disposition, 
and the advance in station which his own uowearied 
perseverance had already achieved—he thought per- 
haps he might rather congratulate his niece than 


| 


naries which are now indispensible ; and being fortu. | 
‘note enough, through Mr. Fenton's influence, to ub- | 
tain a nomination to a smnall adjoining curacy, with a | 


stipend of £.25 per annum, the duties of which woald | 


not interfere with those of the school, he was ordained | 
deacon by the bishop of the diocese. And this great) 


Rose Multon, the daughter of the rector of Norther- 
ton.” 

* She is a sweet-looking girl.’ 

‘ Not so pretty as her eldest sister, though. In fact, 
{ do not know a handsomer family.’ 

* Are there many of them 7° 

*A round half dozen, boys and girls; and they are 
as. good as they. are handsome, which is saying much; 
they are united and affectionate, and appear likely to 
be much respected hereafter as their father and mo- 
ther are now.’ 

‘ And old Susan-? inquired I, ‘as her ancient ac- 
quaintance here still call her,’ (for, reader, you must 
understand I have not been telling you a ficticious 
history.) 

* Old Mrs. Moulton,’ replied my friend, ‘lives hap- 
pily ia a small cottage near her son, which, partly 
from his liberality, she is able to keep in very coinfor: 
table order. I hear but ofone dissatisfaction in the 
family.’ 

‘What is that 7’ 

‘Tt is the rector himeelf, who complains that his 
children have quite superseded him ia his mother’s 
good graces, and that he really oftea fancies that she 
does not think half so much of him now as she did 
when he was an EKRAND-BoY. 











VARIETY, 
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Self made Men, 





You take the whole population, select from it the 
fifty men who are wust distinguished for talents or aay 
description of public usefulness, and 1 will answer for 
it, they are all, every one of them, men who begun 





point being achieved, our errand-boy, now the Rev. | the world without a dollar. Look into the public 


consent to a union with Rose, so soon as he should 


ty and comfort. | 


These came suddenly, as good fortune generally 
does, and from an unlooked-for quarter. On enter- 


ing the little parlour one day at tea-time, a few months 


after his ordination, Mr. Multon wos surprised to find 
an elderly gentleman whom he gid not know, and al 
dashing-looking young man inmilitary undress, whom 
he was some time in recognising as Edward Courtney | 
the youth to whose library and wardrobe he had him- 
self been half yearly indebted for several consecutive 
years, The gentleman had been making a tourin the 
northern counties, and: at the earnest desire of the 
younger one, had turned aside to visit his old school 
feHow. His greeting to. My Multon was trank and 
cordial, that of the old gentleman was kind and even 
respectful, for Mr. Fenton had been prepanng the 
way for his protege’s appearance. 

No allusien whatever was made to his ciroumstan- 


arrived from.the elder Mr. Courtney to Mr, Multon, 
presenting him the rectory of Northerton, in ——sbire 
worth £.200.a-year, with a commodious parsonage 
| house. 

A few years ago, a friend paid me a morning visit, 
bringing with her a young lady of most prepossessing 
| appearance, and of gentle manners and speech, I did 
not learn her name, however ; but on a subsequent op- 
portunity, I asked it, for my admiration was much ex- 
cited, both by the personal beauty and the winning 


ces that night; bat a few weeks afterwards, a letter|) 


| Thomas Multon, asked and obtained Mr. Fenton's | councils, and who are they that take the lead there? 


a , 
| They are men who made their own fortunes—self 


. . “5° ¢ + 4 
_ have obtained the means to support her in respectabili- | made men,who began with nothing. The rule is uni- 


| versal. It pervades ourcourts, State and Federal, 
| professions. It is so now; it has been so, at any time 
since I have known the public men of the Stote or the 
|nation; it will be so while our present institutions con- 
tinue.. You must throw a man upon his own resour- 
ces 10 bring him out. The struggle which is to re- 
sult in eminence, is too arduous, and must be contia- 
ed too long to be eneountered and maintained volun- 
tarily, or unless usa matter of life and death. He 
who has fortune to fall upon, will slacken from his ef- 
forts, and finally retire from the competition. With 
me it is a question whether it is desirable that a pa- 
tent should be able to leave his son any property at all, 
—€lement Falconer. 


le . 
| from the highest to the lowest. It is true of all’ the 





Safety. 

A sailor passing throngh a street on a stormy day, 
was capsised by a slate blown froma root,which struck 
him on the side of the head; whereupon the sturdy tar 
declared that the shore would do tolerable well in 
pleasant weather, but in a severe gale of wind, there 
was no place for safety like a staunch ship, well found 
ata distance from the shore, lying to, under a close 
reefed main topsail ! 





One of our reformed men, a few nights siace, in 
contending for the pledge, said: ‘jhavetold you thr; 





gentleness of the young lady. 
‘I thought you knew her’ said my friend ; ‘it is 








temperence is a good thing ; if you do’t beleve me, go 
and ask my wife !” 
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A First Spree, 


* Never was I drunk bat once in my life,’ said a 
chap once in my hearing, ‘ never mean to be again,— 
The street seemed to be very steep, and I lifted my 
legs at every step as if I was going up s’airs. Several 
cart wheels were making convolutions in my brain, 
and at one time I fancied my head was a large carving 
and turning establishment, the lathes of which 1 was 
keeping in motion with my own feet. I couldo’t con- 
ceive what was the reason that the towa had turned 
into such an enormous hill ; and what made it worse 
was, that it seemed all the time growing bigher, and 
threatened to pitch over on me. Stop, stop, thought 
I and II! head this old hill yet, or at least it shaa’t me 
So I turned round to go down to the bottom ; but 
hang me if the town didn’t tura around with me, 
heading me all the time, and presenting the high bluff 
in front of me. Well, sure enough, the grouad flew 
upand struck me onthe forehead ; and as soon as the 
stars cleared away, I commenced climbing with my 
hands and knees. The next thing I saw was a big 
brick house coming full splitround the corner! and 
I believe it ran over me, for I don't remember any 
more.’ 


The Conscientions Man, 





We look upon a conscientious young man as the 
paragon of virtue; and the influence he exerts tells 
nobly for human happiness and purity. Every thing 
he does is enobling. He has no undermining pro- 
pensities—no suspicious looks—no pretended friend- 
ships—but all his conduct is as pure as the atmos- 
phere around him. He never speaks without reflec- 
tion, and assents to pothing that he does not know to 
be strictly true. Follow him where you may—in his 
intercourse with the world—in his bargains—whether 
he buys or sclls—at home or abroad—he is character- 
zed by the same noble principles. Nothing can se- 
duce his virtue or purchase his good name. Gold 
cannot doit; honor cannot. He is true to his God 
—to his fellow men—to himself. 

lo this world of deception and fraud, of hard bar- 
gaing and penurious scratchings, such characters are 
exceedingly rare. 





=== 


Men love their bodies more than 
their souls; the world better than lieaven, and prefer 
present gain to future reward. Hence their sacred 
consciences, broken words, deceptive acts and desti- 
tution of moral principle.—L’ortland Tribune. 


The Twins. 


In Berlin, some twenty years ago. two brothers star- 
ted in business together; they were small in 
in stature, and slightly» built; aad in such 
moderate circumstances, that the people prophecied 
they would not hold out long, especially as their place 
of business was in one of the very worst parts of the 
town. The prophecy did not prove true; fortune |) 
smiled upon the brothers, and before ten years had 
passed, their house was ove ef the largest in the besi 
part of the city, and their business the heaviest in 
Berlin. These brothers were twins and strange to 
say, so like each other, that even their own mother 
could scarce distinguish one from the other. 

It so happened, that the mother of these Dioscuri 
hired a servant girl, who was so handsome, that both 
fellin love with her. Each of them made known his 
sentiments ia a manner not to be mistaken, aud each 


‘ing the presentation to the church and parish of 





had no objections to becoming Madame H. 
Meaawhile the brothers disclosed to each other and’ 
and to their mother, their feeliags and wishes ; and, as 
the affair threatened to produce a fatal collision, they 
agreed to their mother's proposal, that the gil her- 
self should choose between them. . But the latter, on 
hearing the agreement, declared herself unable to 
choose, as it was impossible to tell one from the other; 
and that even if there existed a corporeal mark of dis- 
tinction, still, so like were the brothers in speech, 
thought, deportment and character, that whatever sen- 
timent she entertained for the one, she must have for 
the other. The result was as follows: Ihe pretty 
maid continued to live in the honse, was by both bro- 
thers treated with attention, received presents, &c. 

All the parties, mother, brothers and girl, came to 
an understanding, that as soon as one of the brothers 
should die, the other should marry their beloved.— 
For fifteen years and over, the brothers lived together 
without the slightest misunderstanding; and at last a 
few months since, one of the brothers died, at the age 
of 42, and the survior is now about to marry the lady. 
— Foreign paper. 





A Sly Foxr.— Che Rev. Hamilton Paul on receiv- 


Broughton, near Edinburgh, preached a farewell 


they fell upon Paul's neck and kissed him.” 





It will afford sweeter happiness in the hour of death 
to have wiped one tear from the cheek of sorrow, than 
to have ruled an empire—to have conquesed millions, 
or to have enslaved the world. 








sermon to the ladies of Ayr, aad not a little to the} 
'surprise of his fair auditory especially assembled to 
hear the valedictory address,gave out his text.—‘And | 


| on their cost. 
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perhaps no one thing, tends so strongly to poison and 
vitiate a proper taste for the sad realities of life, as the 
sickly and unreal aliment which the press of this day 
is continually vomiting forth. However, we don't 
mean to sermonise. We started with the “puff ob- 
lique” for Uncle Colesworthy, and we have got into 
the “ puff direct.’ The Tribuneis a large sheet, pub- 
lished in the same form as.our own, at one dollar a 
year ia advance, and if any of our subscribers, wil} 
take and pay for the Tribune, and at the end of the 
year, say honestly, that they have not been fully 
eompensated by the outlay—why we will refund the 
money. 





Late from China—Terrible Riots at Canton. 





Ship Delhi, Captain Cole, has just arrived from 
Canton. We have received by herthe Canton Press 
and Reporter, to the 17th of December inclusive. 

The U. S. frigate Coustellation, Com. Kearney,was 
at Macao on the 17th of December. 

There were no less than eighteen American mer- 
chant ships in the Chinese waters on the 20th of De- 
cember when the Delhi sailed. 

There had been a terrible riot at Canten. The 
whole population seemed to have turned to mob the 
foreigners. 

It appears that the Chinese massacred one hun- 
dred souls on board the Nebudda before reported lost 
It was one of the most horrible and 
cold blooded massacres we ever remember to have 


| vead. 


Sir Henry Pottinger had issued several threatening 


| proclamations to the Celestials. 


The only resistance made to the Chinese in Canton 
was by the English and Americans. 
The English flag staff was first fired and burned.— 


Straws tell which way the wind blows. 


It seems inevitable from this news that there will 
soon be a renewal of the trouble between the Chinese 
aad English, and perchance all foreigners. 








Love anv “ Pizen.”"—A young lawyer in New 
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us as a young bichelor of 33, but who proved to have | 
grandchildren as old as ourself,and wa are any thing bat | 
a chicken,) closes with the present No. the 2d vol. of 
his Portland Tribune. Welook upon the Tribune, 
as among the very best among our exchapge papers. | 
Is decidedly a family journal, anc one in which every | 
member of a family whatever the capacity may be, 
can read with profit. The great error of the press, | 
it the present day is to amuse, rather than instruct, and | 


Albany, Saturday, April 14, 1843. | 





hence our country is flooded witha trash, the legiti- 
mate fruits, of which cannot but be pernicious. 
aave always looked upon Uncle Colesworthy, as a twin | 


brother of Peter Parley, who has conferred more last- | 


ing benefit on his race, than the gilded profligacy and | 
insiduous infidelity ofa thousand Bulwer’s or By- | 
,ron’s. ** Train up a child in the way it should go, | 

ind when itis old, it will not depart from it,” is a true 


‘roverb ; and we would add another of equal ferce.— | 
“Fit your children by education, associatioa and habit. | 


for the sphere they sre to movein, in after life.” || 
| 


Many a parent. has discovered extraordinary genius io | 
ason, which the world never could appreciate—many 
adarling daughter, has been made to leara every 


| 
| 
| 
! 








had the satisfaction of knowing that the prudent maid 





hing, bu: to make her. husband 


| 
l 


a ‘useful wifé; and 


Pires. 


York, enamoured a handsome, lively and rich widow, 
who had rejected his advances with disdain, took a 


“THe PUFF optigve.”—Our old end venerable || dose of **pizea”’ to release his sorrows and life at one 
uncle Colesworthy, (who whilom passed himself upon | £ulph. Previous to this rash act he made his will, 


bequeathing his whole property, his board and tailors’ 
bills, to the cruel fair one. Unfortunately for his pur- 
pose he was discovered just in time to avert the fatal 
consequences. A dose of another and more harmless 
kind saved his life, and he is now rapidly being restor- 
ed to health. 








Horrible Death from Rum.—A poor woman in a 
state of intoxication, fell into the fire, in a house in 


Cleveland, and was burned to death, There were two 


We | other persons in the room, too drank to assist. Her 


screams brought in the neighbors, 
her. 


but too late to save 





WEN SHALL We SEE IT so.—In Enfield, Mass. 
every person who ts old enough to write, has enrolled 
his name on the Temperance pledge. 





By order of the Governor of Louisiana, the sentence 
of death which was passed on Adam Larkin for mur- 
der, has been commuted. The accused is to suffer 
imprisonment in Baton Regue—for what length of 


time, however, has not yet officially been made 
known. 
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We leara that the banks in Boston refuse to receive 
the Spanish coins representing fractional parts of a 
dollar at the previous rales. Quarters are received at 
23 ceats, shillings at 10 cents, and sixpenies at 5 cents. 
The Philadelphia and Baltimore Banks have done 


the same. 





It is reported Petersburgh, Va., that a father, in the 
county of Luenburg, was last week shot dead by his 
son. The particulars of the horrid affair have not yet 
transpired. 








At Philadelphia, on Friday morning, a watchman 
found in the street, a new born male infant, sewed up 


in a bag. 





The best customers of the rum-seller are the poor- 
est customers of every other trade. 





Beware of that woman whose ideas are fixed upon 
dress, and whose talk runs upon nothing but fashion. 
If you are rich, such a wife willruin you; if you are 
poor, she will involve you in debt and disgrace. 





The Maryland Legislature adjourned on the 10th., 
after passing a bill to sell all the State works at cost. 
No Districting bill was passed. 


Richard J. Graves, treasurer of Mississippi, has 
been playing false with the funds of the state. The 
Vicksburgh Whig of March 25 says that on the ap- 


plication of the Governor a warrant for his arrest was | 


issued by the chief justice, andhe was placed uader 
guard. Lis trial was to take place immediately. 


The quantity of flour despatched last year from 
Greenbush Eastward by Rail Road, was, according to 
the Roston Daily Advertiser, 170,000 barrels; ‘*many 
thousands of which went through to Boston, 


Buiowrxe up A Lake.—An unsuccessful effort was 
made at Buffalo, New York, on Thursday week, to 
blow up the ice in thet harbor by the explosion of 
powder, witha suitable fuse attached, were placed up- 
ona pole, which, upon heing fired, exploded and 
excavated only a space of about twenty feet in di- 
ameter, the fiagments rising several feet high in the 
air. 





Parineu.—This well known individual will. shortly 
ly return to Canada. He has been allowed to draw on 
the Canadian treasury for $16,000, the amount of his 
salary as Speaker of the Parlimeot remaining unpaid 
ou the breaking out of the rebellion. 





The St. Louis Reporter of the 3Ist ultimo,. says 
that a family of ten persons were recently drowned 
white attempting to cross the river at Quincy, Illi- 
nois. 





The Mayor of Baltimore has vetoed the bill passed 
by the City Councils, authorizing the use ot locomo- 
tives on the rail read tracks within the city. 





The Hagartown (Md.) News says, “ Printers 
eharge in advance, and.their patrons psy semi-occasi- 
oaally.” 


The Boston Transcript says :—"* That the number 
of new houses about to be erected this season, particu- 
l.rly such as are ot the first class, is greater than ip 
any previous year for a long period.” 





At a Convention of the Episcopal Church ef the di- 
ocese of Rhode Island, in Providence, on Thursday 
last, the Rev. John P. K. Henshaw, D. D. of Balti- 
more, was elected Bishop of said diocese. [t is un- 
derstood that he is to receive a unanimous invitation 
from Grace Church to become their rector. 





MILLERISM. 





In Circinnatti the people have been stirred up to in- 
tense interest ca Miller Mania, by certain develop- 
ments that are said to have taken place. 

It is said that that the pilot of the Ohio River, 
while at his wheel lately when the bright meteor 
flashed along the heavens and disappeared’ with a 
rushing suund, was astonished with the glaring illu- 
mination, and in the blazing light distinctly distin- 
guished the letters ‘G-O-D!’ As the story goes, he 
left the wheel, bewildered and amazed, sought his 
fellaw pilot, urged him to the wheel, as the boat was 
running without control, and from that hour to the 
present isa maniac! 





| Another tale is told of a new born negro ehild open- 
| ing his eyes, looking about with peculiar mysterious- 
| ness, solemnly speaking with matked cadence the sen- 
tence, ‘a snow storm, teu feet deep—a terrible earth- 
quake—then the end of the world,’ and died. 





i 
| Aman named Luther Harrington, agent for the 
* Midnight Cry,’ at Boston, walked intothe police of 
that city on Friday, and informed the clerk that he 


considered him ia the flattering light ofa ‘fiend fresh | 


below.’ The fanatic then requested a cup of water 


1 


and havieg drank it d 
rival from Tophet. 


Tue Carnozics.—The Buffalo Gazette says that a 
serious difficulty has arisen between Right Rev. Bish- 
|p {lughes and the French and German congregation 
||of St. Louis’s church in that city. The Bishop de- 
mands that the property of the church shall be vested 
in his hands; and to this the congregation. having ac- 
quired by donations, industry, &c., a large amount of 
funds, are not wilting to submit. Fhe Bishop has ac- 
cordingly withdrawn their pastor, Alex. Pax, and re- 
fused them any other until they shall comply with bis 
requirements, as another congregation in that city 
has already done. The only resource of those who 
feel themselves aggrieved istothe Pope.—N. Y. Tvi- 
bune. 








MARRIED. 
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In Buffalo, on the 15th inst. by Rev. Dr. Shelton, 
Mr. G. W. Bull. to Miss Harriet Putnam, of Saratoga 
Springs. 








| DIED. 





On the 9th inst. Allice, daughter of Susanna Cag- 
ger, in the Sist year of her age. 


After a long and painfal illness,.on the 12th inst., in 


ischarged it at the head of one of | 
the officers, whom he also pronounced to bea late ar- | 


‘Boys, do you hear that ?’ 





The Portsmouth Washingtonian says that a gentle-. 
man residiag in that town saw, a few mornings since, 
while passing through the streets at sunrise, a boy 
with a paper in his hand running at full speed. Hail- 
ing him to ascertain the cause of his hurry, the boy 
held out his paperand answered. him:—'-This is a 
temperance pledge; I sawa drunken man up kere, 


aod I talked to him, andso I made same. boys talk 
with him while I went after the pledge.’ 


== 





CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS 
EACH MONTH. 








NAME. PLACE TIME, 

Temple Eneampment, }Albany 2d Wednesday, 
Temple R.A, Chapter, } A bany 2d & 4th Tuesday 
Mount Vernon Lodge $§ Albany Ist& 3d Thursday, 
Ten ple Lodge, Albany Ist & 8d Tuesday. 
Washington Lodge, Albany 2nd and 4th Thursday 
Apollo Lodge Troy Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Apollo Chapter, Troy 2d & 4th Tuesday. 
Apollo Encampment, }$ Troy 3d Mouda y. 
Evening Star Lodge, West Troy 2nd & 4th Wednesday 
Phocnix Lodge, Lansingburg Ist & 3d Thursday. 
Olive Branch Bethany Gea. § lst Wednesday. 
Genesee Encampment, LockportNia. {2nd Thursday 
Ohio Lodge,No101, 3 Wheeling Va.) lst Monday. 
Wheeling Chapter, 19, soil 2d Thursday. 
Wheeling Encampment “ Ist Saturday. 
Washiugton Council, ss 2d Monday ev. o month 
Utica Lodge, 47, Utica, last Thursday; 
Oneida Chapter, 57. * Ist Thursday. 
Utu:aEncampment,3 { ¢ Sd’ Tuesday. 
Mount Moriah, Louisville,Ky } Ist & 3d Montag. 
Louisville Encampment do 4th Saturday. 
King Solomon’s chapter do 2d Monday 
Tyrian Council » do 4th Tuesda 
Abrams Lodge do 2d & 4th Thursday 
Clark Lodge do Ist and 3d Thursday 
Lodge of Antiquity do Ist Saturday 

| Washington Chapter, Memphis, Tean } 4lh Monday 

| Memphis Lodge, do 2d Tuesday. 

| Georgia Chapter Sartaneh; Geo { 2d & 4th Tuesday. 

? o 


| Solomon Lodge 
Zerubbabel Lodge 
Oglethorpe Lodge 

| Shelbyville Chapter, 


Ist & 3d Thursday 
2d and 4th Thursday 
Ist and 3d Monday 
Ist Monday 


do 











| 
| 


do 
Shelbyville, Ky 
do 


|| Solomon’s Lodge, , 2d Monday 

| Lafa ette ( hapter No 11)La: range {3d Monda, 

|| Lagrange Lodge No 81 } do 2nd Monday 

| Hudson Logde Hudson Sat Monday 

}) Hudson ¢ hapter g do {and Tuesday 
Hudson Encampment 3 do ist Friday 
Washington Lodge ‘Fa etteville Ark ‘ist do — 
Far West Chapter , do ‘2ad do 


TO OUR MASONIC BRETHREN. 


nv ? . r ny , H ; H ree 
To any Brother Or Companion who will aid us in the circulae 


tion of the present volume ofthe Register, we offer the following 
liberal inducements for his trouble. For FrirTEEen subscribers 
»btained, and the money forwarded, we will give an elegant R 
' 9 ; 
, A. or Master’s Apron, engraved oa copper, and printed on the 


best of satin, properly trimmed, together with a large and han 
somely efgraved R,. Arch and Master’s Diploma, suitable for 
; framing, and the Register free for one year. For TEN subseri: 
| bers, the Apren and Register one year. For‘rive subscribers 
the two Diplomas, or the Register, as may be desired. For3 
|subscribers, an Arch or Master’s Diploma.—The articles will 
| be packed up safely, and can be forwarded, at but little cost, by « 
| Harnden’s Express,to any house in New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore or Washington, south, West, any prominent place 
between this and Buffalo—from thence, to all intermediate port 
to Chicago. North, from Kings'on.to. Toronto, U. Cj 

Back Nos. of the volume will always be supplied. 

Post Masters are authorised te- forward subscriptions free o 
stage.t. Albany, Sep. 





AUTHORISED AGENTS. 


The following Brethren have kindly offered to act as Agents,fo 
the American Masonic Register. They ave duly authorised to 
eceive subscriptions and monies on its account 





James Shaw 117 Houston N York 
Joel D. Smith Castleton 


James Teft Coeymans 

ew T. Leggett Troy 

8. D.. Smith. Lansingburgh 
Joseph Blackburn Poughkeepsie 


Jehn S. Weed West Greenfield 
Ebenezer Mix Batavia 
Blanchard. Powers Cowlsville 
Myron L, Burrell Lockport 

© R Vary Rorodino 

E W Northrop Le Roy 

Samuel Graves. Auburn 

AP Pfister Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Charles Steinagel Sincimnatti, Ohio, 
Wm D Johnson, Lagrange, Tenn. 
Sanders Shanks Shelby ville. Ky. 











this city, Mre, Anna M. De Witt, widow of Rev. Ds. 
John De Witt, aged 46.yeart. 


Isaac Cromie Louisville Ky 

A C Smith Mount Clemens Mich 
J H Lawrence Memphis Tenn 
Cornelius Cu ler Mobile 

‘Wm H Turner Savannah 

A C Davis Portsmouth Ohio 

A S Pfister Columbus. Miss 

Jacob Nichols Wellsburgh Va 
Richard B Dallam St Louis Mo 
H Colman Liberty Mo 

Fisher Houston Texas 

oO « Paris K 

Dr JA Whetstone Washington Ala 
Lewis 8 Delile Wheeling Va 
Rev Peyton P Smith, Monticello r 
MM —— in Steubenville, Ohio 


J Cable, Carrollton Ohio:, - 
ie 5 Bhaer H oid 








T P Shaffner Cumberland, Md , Hudson. — 
K Biggs Williamston S C E C M’Cormick Gre: Co Ky. } 
C8 Curtis Jackson. Miss Geo A Wilson Holly Springs Miss, 
aj Ce eee J 1. Stirman.Fayettevil e Ark 

Col Jonathan BerryMich Adrian |W H Roberts Milton Ala 

Isaac F Fletcher Cohoes Dr Allen Spregue little Rock Ark 

GH Saunders Greenesboro Mise | ho» I t Tallansseea 
8, C. Newton, Cieve.and O . Weds NY 
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POETRY. 


An iok-born stands beside her; 
And writes, and reads, rants of love, 





THE LILLY’S WHISPER. 
BY L. 8. SIGOURNEY. 


‘ Bow down thy head—thou born of clay, 
Bow down thy head to me,’ 

A whispering Lilly seemed to say, 

As savk the footsteps of the day 


Upon the grassy lea. 


Its dewy lips to mine I prest, 

Aod drank its murmur'd sigh,— 
A large round tear lay in its breast, 
Hast thou a woe to be confest, 

Thou favorite of the sky? 


Two buds beside my heart awoke, 
More pure than opening day 

Butlo? a band, with sudden stroke, 

Those darlings from my bosom broke, 
And bore them hence away. 


Then clearer seemed the Lilly's tone, 
My listening ear to meet, 

Thiak not for sympathy alone, 

Thus unto thee | breathe my moana, 
Though sympathy is sweet. 


No! be my loss thy lesson made, 
We love your fragile race, 

Whose lot it is like us to fade, 

Like us to see in darkness laid 
Your blossoms withered grace. 


Yet let the Will Supreme be blest, 
And with a spirit meek, 
Shut clese the tear drop in your breast, 
And wear as badge of Heaven's sweet rest, 
Its smile upon your cheek. 





From the Artist, for April. 
MY DAUGHTER. 


There is much genuine humor in the following jeu 
d’ esprit, from che pen of Major Campbell. 


My daughter is a Poetess 
I'm sure I never taught her 
To tag a rhyme, or scan a verse, 
And yet she is my daughter! 
Her mother never read a line, 
And certes! never wrote one; 
Why should we have a poet child! 
I'm sure we never sought one. 


She sits ali day in garments loose, 
Her hair about her shoulders ; 
With eyes that glance from earth to heaves 
Alarming all beholders ; 
She wears a dagger in her veat, 
And raves of theft and murder ;— 
There surely never was on earth 
A personage absurder! 


One night she set her bed on fire, 
And frightened half the city ; 

She drove her mother into fits, 
And called the watch bandit; 


Yet all the men deride her! 


Her Gogers ace bedaubed with ink, 
She wears sometimes one stocking ; 

She will nat eat at"proper hours, 
Which is really quite shocking : 

Bhe lies in bed till half paat ove, 
Thea breakfasts op a custard ; 

On truit and vegetables dines, 
Eschewing meat and mustard. 


When it is dark and raia falls fast, 
She vows she'll hase a frolic ; 

Then roams all night without a cloak 
And comes back with a colic; 

She spouts from Byron many a line, 
Bat votes Sir Walter atupid, 

Calls Bulwer “ poet most divine,” 
Aad Thomas Mvore her Cupid! 


She writes long-winded poems too, 
They sound quite grand and horrid; 

But Jonas Smith, the player-man, 
Says they are rather florid ! 

She plays the harp, the lyre, the lute, 
And sometimes improviees : 

"Tis very strange that none will wed 
A maiden who so wise is! 


I don’t know what to do with her, 
Her talents are so splendid : 
I really do admire her much— 
I wish that other men did— 
My daughter is a Poetess.— 
I want the world to know it: 
Thank Heav'n I have no son—for he 
Perhaps might be a Poet. 


GOD IN THE STORM. 





BY Mi8S PARDOE. 


“Did you hear the storm, last night my, child, 
As it burst o'er the midnight sky, 

When the thunder rattled loud and wild, 

And the lightning flickered by ?” 

*‘] heard no tempest, mether mine— 

] was buried in slumber sweet ; 

Dreaming I stoed in the soft moonshine, 

With flowers about my feet.” 


“Can it be, my child, that you did not hear 
The roar of the tempest breath, 

As it scattered the rent leaves far and near 
In many an eddying wreath 7” 

\“No, mother ; my happy sleep was full 

Of gentle and holy things— 

| Shapes that were graceful and beautiful, 

As the music of angel's wings.” 


| “Yet the storm was loud my darliog child,— 
| There was death on the hurrying blast ; 
| And vapours dark over-head were piled, 
| As the hoarse wind bellowed past ?” 
“] thought not of clouds, my mother dear, 
| Whea I rose from my ourse’s knee : 
| You taught me that God is for ever near, 








She keeps two pens behind each ear, 


! So what danger could I see ?” 


“s 





|| Gars and theto those w.o receive them by mai. 
| nt unless cs moue/ accompanies the order, exeept it be th an au- 


“I thought thee well, my sinless one ; 
Yet my own weak spirit quail’d 

As the midnight blast roll'd madly on, 
Aad the moon's.calm lustre fail’d 7” 

“Were you wrong, thea, mother, when you said 

That God's eye turaed mot away, 

But io darkuess watch'd about my head 

As it did oa my path by day 7” 


4 “Iam rebuked !” wasthe meek reply, 
As the mother bent her knee; 
‘On the lip of babes may a lesson lie— 
1 have learnt one, child, from thee ; } 
His wrath, which makes the sinner weep, 
By a guilty conscience vex'd, 
Does but deepen the siuvless infant's sleep, 
And rock it to gentler rest. 


And while thunders hoarsely peal arouad, 
Speaking woe to the worlding’s ear, 

The Lord in His mercy stills their sound, 
When innocence is near ; 

And while his liviog fire appals 
The guilty here below, 

The shadow ofthe Saviour falls 

On chilhood’s sleeping brew.” 





OUR BRETHREN. 


BY JOHN C. MOSSIE. 


Bast thou a brother unreclaimed, 
A sister yet in sin; 
Who, though they listen to the trath, 
Feel not its power within ? 
O, pray for them ! pray day and night, 
That they may discern aright. 


Thou answerest, “All my father's house 
Are servants of the Lord ; 
They bless the Father for his Son, 
And reverence the word.” 
Are are all thy father’s house, O youth, 
Humble adorers of the truth ? 


Nay, nay, | tell thee they are not, 
*O yes, they are.” What, all ? 

Whom dost thou, then, thy brethren term, 
Aad whom tby father call? 

God is the sire ofall men named ; 

Say, are thy brethren all reclaimed ? 


eS 


ASONIC APRONS, of the Degree of Arch or Master, el- 

gantlye ngraved and printed on Satin, as well as Diplomas, 

can be had on application to the editor of this paper. asons 

from a distance, £ quiring any ofthe above article:, nhavethem 

— packed up, to the’care of any mercantile house in New 
or 














OOK BINDING.—HARVEY H. CORNING, (late firm 
BD of Corning & Cook) would take this opportunity to returs 
his sincere thanks to the friends of the late firm and the public 
generally for their patronage, and would solicit a continuance of 
the same. 

Book-Binding ia all its various branches, 


neat] iti- 
| ously executed ; Law and Music Books, in 


| 
Periodicals and Misce- 
|tancous works bound in all the variety of styles, and on the cnet 
reasonavie terms. 

| N. B.Library Books neatly bound. sep’ 





‘THE AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER. 
| Is Pablished every Saturday, by L, G. HOFFMAN, 
No.2 Green-street, two doors South of State. 


The term$2s of this paper are two do lars and fifty cts to city subseri 
No paper can be 


torised Agent. Where eastern funds cannot be obtained, we will receive 
he notes of solvent banks in the neighborhooiat par [> Postmaster: 








are authorised by law to remit money in pa ment for a ne r free 
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from . which will be done if they are applied to perpo 
back Numbers at all times furnished. ’ a ix that a 
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